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THE CHICAGO TEACHER: | the Franklin, 832; the Webster, 1,171. Citein has but 


| two schools (the Principals of which receive $2,200,) with 
. ° | an average attendance less than 800; the Washington, 771; 
7. ¥. ae ian a a ee the Cottam Grove, 630. Six schools have ms average 
19S CLARE STREST, CHICAGO. | attendance between 800 and 1,000; the other twelve have 
a ee an average attendance of over one thousand, two of these 

| reaching 1,357 each, one of them, the Brown, 1,493. 
Cee: Ga lees Meanininiddi ies Miatieaiae, The salaries paid Boston school Principals, or Masters, 
coed abies as they are there called, are much larger than salaries paid 
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Remittances may be made by Draft or Post Office Order. |in Chicago, while the Boston schools will average about 
ee ——— like the St. Louis schools, only four of them having an 
EDITORIAL. |average attendance of more than 800, the highest being 

| 982. In addition, the Boston Master, like the Cincinnati 

ANNOUNCEMENT. | Principal, has one or two gentlemen assistants, a thing 


| unknown, but sadly needed, in Chicago. 


To the Patrons of the Minnesota Teacher and Journal of | The salaries paid New York Principalsare, also, largely 


f : ; * in excess of ours; while there is an abundance o 
Wducation:—Having, with the warm approval of leading |'" © ’ ‘ f male 


educators in Minnesota and elsewhere, been endeavoring | M*!P- In re oo — N » 4 ag gre 

to bring about a consolidation of the leading educational |™*° igo age ” Ca ae : a ae 

journals of the Northwestern States, I am happy to 4 eg ms oo" in No. 49, six; in No. 40, seven; 
BL ze si . 35, six; ete. 

that the prospect of accomplishing so desirable an end is Ser aaaaen in Illinois pay from $1,500, to $2,200; and 

encouraging, and I therefore deliver to the new educa- | i ; ae ogres 200 ; 

: ee : | the difference in expense of living is so great that many 
tional journal the subscription list of the TEACHER, feel-| | Salient Gitncieiie tn titel oan 
ing that in doing so, I set a good example, and bring to | ee Se ore oe = arate 
my friends, and the cause of education in my own Stat those. virtually receive larger salaries than Chicago 

f : Principals. 
‘ r than circumstances have enabled me to| ‘ : : , ; 
& better helps | Reduction of salaries already low is neither just nor 


ish them. For further particulars, see next issue. 3 J 

a oe P : leconounioal. If retrenchment is the order of the day, let 
Very respectfully, Gro. M. Gace. |. : ; 2 7 

| it begin where there is more of a margin between income 


and actual living expenses. The chief clerks in several of 
|the departments of the city government are paid from 
| $3,000 to $3,500; yet no one having any knowledge of the 
: | different positions will say that the clerkships demand 
Teacher become one journal. Hence we send to each more ability or education than the principalships. We 
subscriber to the former a copy of this number of the | pave doubts whether the duties of a justice, of city col- 
latter. There being a fair prospect that other journals | lector, tax commissioner, etc., demand double the ability of 
will join the combination, this month, for the present, we |a principal; yet the pay is nearly double, $4,000. The 
will merely say, subscribers’ rights will be respected and |salaries of some of the city officials are none too large. 
protected in whatever may be done, and the cause of |The city comptroller is worth $8,000; better pay him 
popular education will be fully regarded. Scan embeiian teehee for such 
<> | We cannot age a, the School } mney — willing 

: ; itor of services rendered. , 

Tae Inter-Ocean, whose enlightened — ee regard to Seatinell i balions that, did the ronan of the city eo 
public schools is in such striking contrast with that of| rant it, they would add a thousand dollars to the salary of 
some of its contemporaries, is in error when it thinks that} every Principal, rather than take acent from it. And 
it would be true economy to reduce the salaries of Prin-| we are informed that the resolution offered in the last 


: |meeting of the Board, upon which the remark of the 
cipals from $2,200 to $1,800. Why not reduce to $800, or | Inter-Ocean was based, was designed to equalize the sal- 


less? Principals can be obtained for $500, we presume; aries of teachers in District and Grammar Schools, but 
but the economy of employing such would not be apparent. | not to reduce any. This would be but just and right. 
The salaries of Principals in Chicago are not greater than | The salary of the Principal of such a large school as the 


: a ae oe ; ,, | Carpenter should be fully as great as that paid the Prin- 
in other large cities, while their labors are greater. St. | cipal of adistrict school. It would be still better to 


Louis pays $2,200, with only three schools having an! restore the Carpenter to its former dignity, by making it 
average attendance of more than 800; the Madison, 802; . a district school. 


Ir affords us much pleasure to state that, in furtherance 
of the desire to consolidate the leading educational jour- 
nals in the Northwest, we have consented to arrange- 
ments by which The Minnesota Teacher and The Chicago 























MODEL TEACHERS. 


E. A. W. is not highly cultured, nor very high toned, 
but is a “ model primary teacher.” 

Personally, she is about medium in stature, finely 
formed, prepossessing and always fully as agreeable to her 
pupils as to her beau. 

It isa real pleasure to enter her department, and behold 
how orderly, cheerfully and efficiently it is conducted. 
No idle or disorderly pupils are there. All the work is 
so quietly planned and so well performed that one invol- 
untarily searches for the genius loci, and can hardly be 
convinced that she is no other than E. A. W. Her work 
is the opposite of that done in the same room about fifteen 
years past. Then we had to sadly regard the pupils who 
were there under the control of A. M. N., who tried to 
teach, but made a failure of even “keeping school.” 
Well do we remember her surprise when we inquired 
why she required her pupils, as soon as they were seated, 
to fold their arms and “keep still” until they were 
called upon to recite. And her astonishment when we 
suggested that her pupils should have slates and pencils 
and be required to print their lessons, to write and to 
draw thereon, and that she should drill them in counting, 
singing, etc., to keep them busy and out of mischief. 
We supplied her with charts, etc., and instructed her how 
to use them; but her inaptness debarred her pupils from 
benefiting thereby. 

Her successor partially possessed the teaching element, 
and did much better; but until E. A. W. took charge of 
that department it had no “model teacher,” and was 
unknown as a ‘‘ model primary.” 

The difference in the results attained by A. M. N. and 
E. A. W. is the difference between the effects of inaptness 
and aptness to teach and govern, and between inability 
and ability to form a correct idea of the work to be 
accomplished, and to accomplish it. 

Aptness and ability are the chief elements of success, 
and, precisely in the degree in which they are possessed 
and exercised, can success be achieved. This fact is 
overlooked by many who are engaged in teaching, and, in 
consequence, they attribute their failures to almost any 
but the right cause. If this inaptness on their part only 
harmed them, the public might safely overlook it. But 
as every child under their care is thereby injured, a 
remedy is demanded, and we can suggest no better one 
than the payment of extra salaries to those who prove 
themselves to be “ model teachers.” 





—— 


THE CENTENNIAL AND EDUCATION. 


The importance of properly representing education, at 
the Centennial, can hardly be over-estimated. Many, who 
are high in authority, feel that so favorable an opportunity 
to promote the cause so dear to every true American, 
should be fully improved, and they are exerting all proper 
influences to interest the people, generally, in the work. 
They know how common it is to say, our government and 
its free institutions depend upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, and yet, how often education is 
treated as if it had no concern in public affairs, and they 
are determined to make the Centennial the occasion to 
represent to the eye and the reason, of the many thousands 





who will be there, the primary and fundamental relation 
of intelligence to all the other interests of society; to 
governments and their perpetuity. This is an undertak- 
ing which, we believe, all educational journals, the officers 
of all educational institutions, and all teachers, will vigor- 
ously sustain, for, they can readily discern the advantages 
to be gained by having the true relations of education 
boldly and impressively illustrated at Philadelphia. 

The task is a difficult one in its very nature, and by 
reason of its vastness. 

How shall it be done? How shall the axiom, “ Popular 
Governments depend upon the intelligence and virtue of 
the people,” be symbolized? We cannot say how, but, if 
teachers and friends of education will put their wits to 
work, and apply their hands to the task, their combined 
efforts will produce the symbol. 

The results of the work cannot be foretold, but it is 
certain that it will give an impetus to popular education, 
which the friends of ignorance and vice will never be able 
to stay. Does any friend of the best and highest interests 
of the human race, doubt this? Then, let him recount 
the advantages which have resulted from the act of our 
forefathers, recognizing the right of every child to be edu- 
cated, and imagine the many benefits yet to result there- 
from. Let him reflect upon the relation of this govern- 
ment to other governments, and, upon the influence she is 
destined to exert in dethroning ignorance, destroying 
oppression, and disarming opposition to liberty of con- 
science, and his doubt will vanish. 

We are sure no better movement in behalf of popular 
education, than that above proposed, can be made; and we 
urge all interested to enter into it with enthusiasm and 
zeal, knowing that the United States Bureau of Education 
will uphold them in all they properly do. 


<0 
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LET US HAVE LIGHT. 





A COMICAL article appears in the April number of the 
IUinois Schoolmaster, on the time-honored theme, “ Corpo- 
ral Punishment,” by AARON GOVE, who declares himself 
“one of the thousand schoolmasters who are not yet 
convinced of the value either of the legislative prohibi- 
tion of Syracuse or of the voluntary (?) prohibition of 
Chicago.” He says he writes not as “a critic,” but as “a 
seeker for truth,” and exclaims, “ Let us have light!” He 
asks for light from several classes of persons. 


1. From “some of the eminent advocates of both 
sides.” We might expect “light”? from eminent advo- 
cates of one side or the other: but “advocates of both 
sides’? would not succeed in dispelling the fog which 
hangs over this subject in the minds of many. 

2. Mr. Gove asks “light” from “the eminent teachers 
not in the reformed districts.” ‘Why are not their voices 
and experiences heard?” We cannot answer this ques- 
tion positively; but surmise that the ‘‘eminent” men 
who are engaged in “threshing” pupils are not very 
numerous in this country. 

3. “What one [Mr. GovE] wants to hear is the real 
expression of the real teacher—he (sic) who has been 
working a score of years conscientiously studying the 
subject of school discipline.” Is not this unkind? Is 
no one a “real teacher” unless he has had twenty years’ 
experience? Or can none but a veteran give “real 
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expression” to his feelings on this subject? And is it 
probable that one who has conscientiously pounded his 
pupils for twenty years would have any doubt of the 
necessity of the rod? | 

The Chicago Board is greatly mistaken in the character | 
of its teachers. It has been accustomed to speak of 
them, as a body, in the highest terms; but it will be sur- | 
prised to learn that six hundred and thirty-eight of the 
six hundred and forty of last year’s corps are shadows, 
shams, bogus; only two are “ real teachers,” having served 
the “score of years” necessary to confer reality. 

Mr. GovE is very much exercised upon the subject. 
He wishes to be informed “what Normal teachers say to 
their classes upon this subject,—and why? With what 
notions on this subject do our young teachers enter the 
work, and where do they get them?” And he exclaims, 
finally, “Tell us, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Aurora, 
Decatur, etc., tell us, ye Normal schools, what are the 
facts in your experience, and why don’t you, too, abolish 
corporal punishment in school?” 

Though we are not “ eminent,” por an “advocate of 
both sides,” nor a “* Normal teacher,” nor “ areal teacher,” 
in Mr. GOvE’s view; though we do not reside in Boston, 
Aurora, etc., we pity our friend in his distress, and would 
like to offer him consolation. We think a “real expres- 
sion” of the truth of the matter is that the teacher is Not, 
as Mr. GOvE claims, in loco parentis. The teacher who 
believes that he is, and acts upon that belief, is constantly 
getting himself into trouble, by infringing upon the rights 
of the parent. But, Mr. GovE may say, many parents 
request teachers to punish their children. Of course they 
do, many of them. If they had any idea teachers would 
comply with their wishes, they would probably ask them 
to black their boots. Many an urchin needs a free use of 
therod upon him: but it is his parents’ duty to apply it. 
No man should be a father if he is unwilling to flog his 
child when necessary, though the necessity does not exist 
as often as some parents imagine. A father is usually 
more energetic and thorough than a teacher in the appli- 
cation of the birch. A boy prefers a flogging from his 
teacher rather than from his father. It is the less of two 
evils. For the same reason he prefers flogging to suspen- 
sion; the latter is usually the occasion of a free exercise 
of certain powerful muscles of the paternal arm; and the 
delinquent suffers both suspension and flogging. 

Mr. Gove insinuates that the experiment in Chicago is 
not voluntary on the part of the teachers. He is suffi- 
ciently answered by the fact that there were about half 
a dozen cases of corporal punishment in the Chicago 
schools last year. 

The plan of conducting schools without the rod works 
admirably in Chicago. The suspensions for misconduct 
this year are much less than ever before. It will not be 
crowned with perfect success, however, until we are 
relieved wholly of the necessity of suspension, by the 
establishment of a school for the reception of those over 
whom their parents have no control. There are pupils in 
the Chicago schools who should be in a reform school. 
We live in the hope that our officials will some day open 
their eyes to the fact that a man does not become a house- 
breaker or an assassin at a single bound; and that it is 
just as wise to admit every child to school as it is prudent 
to give every man his liberty. Men will not cease to be 





wicked till children cease to be immoral. 








It would be foolish to think that every city can abolish 
the rod as Chicago has done; or to condemn teachers 
everywhere for not following our example. We under- 
stand that the New York city teachers are clamoring for 
permission again to use the rod. From what we can learn 
we think they should be granted the privilege. In the 
present condition of things there, teachers are at the mercy 


|of roughs who, unless we are greatly misinformed, insult 


them with impunity. The same may be true of the 
schools in Denver. But when Boards of Education will 
sustain teachers in the judicious exercise of the suspend- 
ing power, there no longer will be need of flogging. 


an 
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FREE EDUCATION OR MONARCHY? 


If the average intelligence and virtue of the American 
people is so low that the fair expression of their wishes by 
ballot, results in continuously bad government, the dream 
of the founders of this republic, will vanish into thin air. 
Theoretically, the chief end for which this society is 
organized, is that the greatest good may be enjoyed by the 
greatest number. In actual conflict with this idea, selfish- 
ness in its worst form, because of its power, incites the 
narrowly educated rich to direct the agencies of Govern- 
ment into such channels as will work to their own 
advantage. 

The more concentrated the form of government, the 
more readily can a powerful ring control the destinies of 
a people. The independence of the several States of this 
Union, is one great bulwark of liberty. 

Circumstances render it comparatively easy for Congress 
and the Executive of the Nation to militate in some degree 
against particular portions of the country, but the feeling 
of State sovereignty, so thoroughly engrafted in the hearts 
of the American people, causes them to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Congress with jealous eye, and to hold in 
check and correct abuses. But no organization nor set of 
rules will avail anything as an ultimate principle upon 
which to rest. The final appeal in all cases, is to the 
judgment of the people. Even trial by jury surrounded 
by oaths and every precaution known to legal acumen, is 
rapidly becoming trial before the tribunal of the people, 
the counsel retained being the public press. The condi- 
tion of society possible, is illustrated in the unhappy 
South; there the narrowly educated rich, aristocratic poor, 
and the element of society known as roughs, are in sym- 
pathy, as against the ignorant poor; there, where education 
was forbidden or provided at a price which placed it 
beyond the reach of the poor, the number of ignorant 
poor greatly exceeded all other classes. In a Government 
where universal suffrage is the basis of governing power, 
there is great danger to the safety of the State where these 
classes of society are arranged in antagonism. The 
ignorant poor are naturally jealous of the rich, and are 
unable to cope with them in the struggle, except by 
resorting to brute force which is the natural means of 
defense of the ignorant. 

To repress this or to guard against its possible use, the 
narrowly educated rich combine with the worst members 
of society and establish a strong form of Government; the 
quiet-loving people yield in the interests of present peace ; 
the refined, also, because they have no sympathy with the 
destructive principles of communism; the broadly edu- 
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cated are lost sight of in the whirl of passion, and 
monarchy becomes firmly established. Some prophet, 
fired with the inspiration of a great principle, may arise, 
and truth may triumph for the time, but the cycle again 
begins and ends as ever in the triumph of the powerful 
few over the weak many. 

This cannot be the normal condition of society, else 
why these crises ? 

What is the chief element in the production of such a 
state of things? Evidently the great disparity in the 
individual members of society. 

This disparity consists in the power of doing things being 
unequally distributed. The possession of unskilled mus- 
cular ability does not render a man an efficient doer in the 
world’s work. Brain power always surpasses brute force; 
skill is in demand ; force can be evolved from a coal bank. 
Men will only be equally able when they are equally vir- 
tuous, intelligent and healthful. This can never be, but 
education will go far to reduce the inequalities. To be 
effective, this education must be general, to be general, it 
should not be left to accident, nor to the varying whims 
of weak, drunken or avaricious parents; therefore the 
State, in self-defense, should see that ald are well educated. 
Virtue or right living, as the owt-growth of the doctrines 
of Christ, can be taught without offense to any one. 

Technical religion cannot be taught. Were we all 
agreed as to what it is, it could not be taught by the 
State, because, the Christian religion is addressed by man 
to man, as an individual, and not as a member of a 
society. The church is universal, the State is local. 

We have, by common consent in this country, agreed to 
allow perfect freedom in opinions, and in actions which 
do not interfere with the rights of society. Our State has 
no religion, it recognizes religion as eminently proper, 
but gives over the whole matter, without prejudice, into 
the hands of religious teachers. 


It follows that if prayer, singing hymns and Bible read- 
ing be religious énstruction, they are out of place in 
schools. Let those who have now the control of schools 
“render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s,” and their way will be 
clearer in the not distant future. The American people 
must be educated. Private and parochial schools would 
educate classes; but we must elevate the mass and render 
it as homogeneous as possible. We cannot divide the 
school fund, as our Catholic fellow citizens demand; that 
would establish State religion and destroy our institutions, 
or render them not worth preserving. The public school 
system would not survive a twelvemonth. 


A much more reasonable method would be to permit 
the children of the church to learn to read, write and 
count in the public schools, and to let the time and money 
of the church be spent wholly in catechetical instruction. 
The public schools are altogether in advance of those 
sustained by the church. Men whose earnest attention is 
almost entirely directed to the spiritual welfare of children 
are apt to neglect things pertaining to temporal affairs. 
Besides, the separation builds up two classes entirely 
antagonistic, and the result can easily be foretold. 

Let the schools permit children to receive their tech- 
nical religious teaching Wednesday afternoons and on 
Saturdays, and they will receive enough dogmatic instruc- 
tion to enable them to be confirmed at as early an age as 





they arenow. But if nosuch compromise can be effected, 
then we shall set our faces like flint against any applica- 
tion of public funds to religious purposes. If the children 
of any particular sects are not as well educated as the 
average of society, then they will be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and if statistics tell the truth they will 
furnish the troublesome class, and in times of public 
danger will not be found in sympathy with the right as 
against the wrong. Public school education cannot do 
everything, but it can make every one moderately intel- 
ligent, industrious and obedient to rightly constituted 
authority. 

A people having these qualifications will be slow to rise 
against a government which they themselves have created, 
and will be quick to detect abuses and apply a remedy. 

Destroy the public school system and the shadow will 
move back centuries on the dial. 





DRAWING. 


Though the Smith system of Drawing was introduced 
into the Chicago schools only in September last, it was 
thought advisable to ascertain what had been done in 
eight months; rather, we should say, what the pupils 
could do after eight months’ instruction. The examina- 
tion, held April 22nd, consisted of three parts: a copy 
from some exercise in the drawing book; an exercise from 
dictation; and an original design. Every pupil in the 
Grammar grades was required to produce one of these 
three; an hour being allowed him, under the eye of the 
teacher. Ten per cent. of these drawings were selected 
by the teacher, and sent to the office of the Board for 
inspection. If any one should doubt the desirability of 
the study of Drawing in the schouls, he need but to see 
these papers, and his doubts, if honest, will vanish. They 
are accurate copies of the most beautiful and various 
designs, and show carefully trained eye and hand. A 
few years of such instruction, and we need not send to 
France and Germany for manufacturers’ designs. It is 
true, that these ten per cent. are the best tenth; but we 
have inspected the work of class after class in which 90 
per cent. was admirable, and only 3 or 4 per cent. really 
poor. The best test is, of course, the exhibition of the 
drawings of every pupil in the class; and we hope to see 
that announced ere long. 

The work of the Grammar pupils is not more surprising 
to us than are the few specimens of original designs from 
the primary pupils; from children eight and nine years of 
age. Some of these are quite artistic, others show faults 
of conception and of execution; but they reveal the capa- 
bility of very young pupils to produce work which a 
year ago could not have been demanded from the 
Grammar pupils. 


-_—— 
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THE Sacramento, Cal., Board of Education has admitted 
a little Chinese girl to one of the primary schools in that 
city. This is said to be the first admission of a Chinese 
child to the public schools of this country. 


<i 


Messrs. ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. are now in their 
new and commodious rooms at Nos. 743 and 745 Broad- 
way, New York. The offices of Scribner's Magazine and 
St. Nicholas are also there. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. 
LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING AUGUST 1, 1874. 


The annual reports of the Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Schools are always welcomed to the office of THE 
TEACHER. Mr Harris, though a young man, is among 
the half-dozen most prominent educators of the country, 
and well deserves his national reputation. His reports are 
always models; and while we do not agree with him in 
all his views, we always admire the philosophical thor. 
oughness of his discussions, and the lucid English in 
which he clothes his thoughts. . 

In a previous report, Mr. Harris brought home to the 








than in a “select” school. A lady of intelligence and 
refinement who had always kept her girls in private 
schools, brought them, two years ago, to one of our 
largest city schools. A few days ago, while in conversa- 
tion with its Principal, she expressed her great gratifica- 
tion with the moral influences which had surrounded her 
daughters, and which had been so superior to those of the 
private school from which she had taken them. This in- 
cident is not mentioned as a proof of the superior charac- 
ter, morally, of public over private schools, but to show 
that the same kinds of evil beset them both. 

2. Mr. Harris discourses upon “School Hygiene;” 
and is emphatic in his denunciation of the common 
“methods of ventilation,” so-called. He quotes quite 


doors of the colleges the responsibility of the want of| freely from the Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of 
connection between college and high school courses,| Health of Massachusetts, (an examination in which 
showing very conclusively that the adjustment must be) should be required of every man who aspires to be school 
made by the colleges. In this report he continues the inspector,) and from other sources. Mr. Harnis truly 
argument, and adds a powerful essay upon the “ Necessity | says: ; 
of Public High Schools.” He also discusses at consider-|_ Perhaps (we should omit the “ perhaps’) the worst 
able length the subject of “ Grading and Classification,” | system of heating—at least in moderate weather—is the 
and demolishes Messrs. WHITE and STEVENSON, of Ohio, | Stationary steam coil, or hot-water pipe; for the reason 
who criticised his views as set forth in his report of | that it heats the same air over and over again, sending it 

: ‘ | out warmed to be breathed and vitiated, then, after ascend- 
1871-72. But there are two subjects treated in this report, | ing to the top of the room and descending along the walls, 
which demand attention; and we are rejoiced that Super-| and cooling, it is drawn to the coils again, heated and 
intendent Harris has considered them. They are | breathed over, although poisonous. 


1. The necessity of reform, or truant schools. He says: | It is one of the devil’s own devices to destroy the race. 

There is a large number of abandoned youth growing | magine anything more devilish, if you can, than the 
up in our city, that our schools do not reach, and cannot; enclosing of three-score children in a room thirty feet 
reach without doing positive injury to the other children | square, doors and windows closed, compelled to breathe 
under their change, Provision fr this class of Youth js over and over again, the poisonous atmosphere! It is not 
worst ones are for the most part half-orphan children, and S"tprising that “the stench of a primary school has 
in some instances children of parents whose duties call| become proverbial.” The only relief is the opening of 
them away from home, on the river, or in mercantile the windows, which will probably convert the pest house 
ae ae peng Bs mag ee ne a be | into a slaughter house. Dr. Anaus SmrrH remarks that, 
children. Two or three grades of institutions, where | “though foul air is a slow poison, we must not forget ¢hat 
unruly and dissolute children could be confined and made | a blast of cold air may slay like a sword.” 
to learn a trade, would be, perhaps, the best remedy. | “To open a window at the bottom in cold weather,” 

Mr. Harris assigns as one reason for the establishment | says Mr. Harris,” is downright manslaughter.” To open 
of such schools, a fact which school officials strangely | windows at the top is running the risk of a “ cataract of 
overlook, that there is a class of children who cannot be} cold air upon the shoulders of the pupils sitting near, and 
retained in the schvols as now constituted, “ without doing | colds and rheumatism will surely result sooner or later.” 
positive injury to the other children”? The blindness of} Mr. Harris also quotes from the report of Dr. E. H. 
school boards and common councils to this fact is aston-| JANEs, Sanitary Inspector of New York City, who directed 
ishing. A profound thinker has said, “ Vice és more| his Assistant Chemist, Dr. H. ENDEMANN, to analyze 
contagious than disease;” but as long as a child conforms | specimens of air from afew of the public schools and 
outwardly to the regulations of a public school, and fre- other public buildings. Dr. E. analyzed “specimens of 
quently when he does not conform, he is retained, not_| air” from seventeen pubiic schools, and found carbonic 
withstanding the fact that he is a successful instructor in| acid varying in amount from 9.7 to 35.7 parts in 10,000; 
immoral and vicious habits. Our schools need above all| the normal quantity being 4 parts in 10,000. Our archi- 
things a moral cleansing, the immediate and total re-| tects generally think it sufficient to provide a ventilating 
moval of an element which is daily propagating vice in| flue for the escape of the foul air, trusting to a special 
its worst forms. We venture the assertion, that the more| interposition of Divine Providence to lead the carbonic 


thoroughly a teacher is acquainted with the moral charac- 
ter of his school, the more unwilling is he to have his own | 
children attend it; not because of the character of the| 
pupils at large, but because of the influence of a few, 
whom he is powerless to remove or to reform. 

In our ignorance of private schools, we had supposed 
that the evil in them was less; but facts which have lately 
come to our knowledge lead us to make no difference in 
our estimate of the character of the pupils of the two. 
As a family can be more isolated in a large city than ina 
village, a pupil may live a more secluded life in a large 





acid through the flue, in violation of the known laws of 
nature. “The following experiments,” says Dr. JANES, 
“made in the Roosevelt Street school, show the inefti- 
ciency of ventilating flues in the wall, unprovided with 
means for creating an upward current. An examination 
of the air in one of the class-rooms provided with a ven- 
tilating flue was made while one of the windows was 
open, and yielded 17.2 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000. 
The window was then closed; ana after the lapse of ten 
minutes another examination gave 32.2 parts of carbonic 
acid, or an increase of 15.6 parts. The experiment now 
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became to the teachers and children so oppressive that it 
was not continued. Dr. ENDEMANN says: ‘If the 
accumulation of carbonic acid had been allowed to con- 
tinue, we might have reached within one hour the 
abominable figure of 110,” which would, we judge, have 
discounted the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The New Yorkers treat their children worse than their 
criminals. The air in the male department of the Tombs 
prison contained 14.7 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000; 
the female department 8.45 parts. The air in the seven 
schools named in the report, contained from 14.6 parts to 
28.1 parts: averaging 20 parts, against 14.7 parts in the 
prison of the male “ jail-birds.”’ 

Dr. JANES closes his report thus: 


As expired air contains not only this poisonous gas, but 
also effete animal matter, escaping from the bodies of 
those present, and in quantities in proportion to the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled, and as it follows that 
air vitiated by respiration is far more deleterious than air 
vitiated by the same amount of carbonic acid from other 
sources, and as the standard of permissable impurity has 
been placed by high sanitary authority (Dr. Parkes and 
others) at six parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, it is | 
evident that the best practical talent.should be engaged in | 
designing and perfecting means for securing to our public | 
schools adequate and thorough ventilation. 


Amen! and don’t confine your discoveries to the New 
York schools! We all need them. And we need enlight- 
ened men in our school boards, who shall be willing to 
make use of the “‘ means perfected by practical talent,” in | 
the renovation ef old buildings, as well as in the con- | 
struction of new ones; men who shall be able to see virtue | 
in a well ventilated house as well as in asmall bill for! 
fuel. | 

Give the children a pure atmosphere, moral and | 
physical! 








<em> 
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PRACTICAL NOTES. 


Facility in performing the operations of the primary 
rules of arithmetic, lies at the foundation of all future 
success, and should be acquired early in school life. 

In teaching Notation and Numeration, we have found 
the following a very good plan: Write a row of ciphers, | 
thus, 000, and liken them to the dwelling places of certain | 
people. The units live in these three houses. We wish | 





and annexing a cipher. This exercise may be varied by 
requiring pupils to add any twenty consecutive numbers, 
or any twenty numbers separated by a fixed interval, e. g.: 
7, 12, 17, 22, the common difference being 5. Teachers 
familiar with the doctrine of the series can easily invent 
other methods. 

Another very useful method consists in requiring 
pupils to multiply any number, as 687, by the component 
parts of 100, and to add the answers thus: 87+13=100; 
687x87-+-687x13=68,700. The teacher can always get the 
answer by annexing two ciphers to the multiplicand. 
Teachers will find this device worth the subscription 
price of a school journal for a year. 

FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 

Teacher— Look at me and see what I do. (Teacher 
claps his hands). 

Teacher.— What did you see? 

Children —We saw you clap your hands. 

Teacher —What did you hear? 

Children. We heard a noise. 

Teacher.—(Strikes the bell.) What did you hear? 

Children.—We heard the bell. 

Teacher.— Did the bell sound like the clapping of my 
hands? 

Children.— No, Sir. 

Teacher.—(Makes the sound of a in fat.) What did you 
hear ? 

Children —We heard you say a. 

Teacher.— You may say, a. 

Children.—a. 

Teacher.—Every time I strike the table with my pencil 
you may say, a. 

Children.— A, a, ete. 

Teacher— Now every time I make this mark on the 
blackboard you may say a. (Zeacher makes the printed 
form a with the crayon. Children repeat a as often as he 
makes it.) Teacher makes the sound of t, and says: Chil- 
dren, is this last sound like the first ? 

Children.— It is not. 

Teacher —You may make that sound. 

Children.—t. 

Teacher.—Very well; every time I make this mark, t 
you may make that: sound. 

The sound and letter c may be introduced in a similar 


to know the units apart. Here are two boys named| way, and the word cat will be found in the possession 


Jones; how can I tell them apart? 


Child—One is named Henry Jones and the other is | learned it. 


of the class, and they will understand clearly how they 


to 


named John. 
Teacher— Very good. This (pointing to the second) Tux attendance at the Chicago public schools for April 
place) is the ten’s house, and this the hundred’s, etc. | is as follows: Whole number enrolled, 37,539; average 
The thousands can be taught the same way. Write! number belonging, 34,745; average daily attendance, 32,- 
upon the blackboard a row of ciphers; write upon a 909.4; percentage of attendance, 94.4; number of tardi- 
ruler the number 2; place it in the different orders and | nesses, 6,017. For the term ending April 23d, the highest 
call for its value. ‘enrollment was that of January, 38,010, and the lowest 
In Addition we have found the following an excellent) that of March, 36,527. The largest daily attendance was 
exercise, because it enables the teacher to keep a class) that of April, 32,009.4, and the smallest that of February, 
busily at work, and, at the same time, hear a recitation: 31,188.1. The average percentage of attendance is 93.2. 
Let the children write all the numbers from 11 to 30, and ie =e 
find their sum. The teacher can find the sum readily by| 4 yovemenr is on foot to organize a school of Natural 
adding the first and last numbers together and multiplying | History in Peoria. 
by 10, which is the half of the series to be added. Twenty | i 


>_> 








is the most convenient number because the answer can | WE direct special attention to the advertising appearing 
always be obtained by adding the first and last numbers! in the present issue of THE TEACHER. 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 


A lady in Providence, R. I., for her own amusement, 
recently spelled six hundred and fifty words out of the 
word congregationalist without repeating a letter in form- 
ing a word. Such an exercise is amusing and profitable, 
and should be adopted in some of the grades of the public 
schools, with the requirements that the words shall be 
written, defined, spelled phonetically, formed into sen- 
tences, and, when representing objects, form the subject of 
a brief object lesson. This will drill the pupils in think- 
ing and remembering, and keep them wide-awake to all 
the work before them. 

To illustrate how many words can be formed out of the 
word “congregationalist,” to be thus treated, we quote 
some of those beginning with the letter C: Can, cane, 
cage, car, cat, care, canis, cag, cairn, cal, calin, calote, 
cant, cantel, canter, cantile, cantle, caret, cargo, cariole, 
carlin, caroline, carling, carnel, carol, cart, cain, carton, 
case, cast, caste, casting, castle, cast-iron, caster, castor- 
ine, castling, castrel, cater, cation, catling, ceil, celt, censor, 
censorial, cent, central, con, cone, conger, cog, core, cite, 
cinter, cion, citer, clan, clang, clare, claret, clarion, clario- 
net, clean, clear, cleat, client, cling, clio, clog, cloister, 
close, closer, closet, coat, coal, coalite, coarse, coast, coast- 
ing, Coast-line, cogent, cognate, coigne, coil, coin, coinage, 
coral, coiner, coit, cole, colet, colin, congeal, congest, corn, 
cornea, cornet, corsage, corse, corset, corlite, cortis, cot, 
cote, cotgare, crane, crang, crants, crase, crate, crest, 
cretan, cretin, crinel, crinet, cringe, cringer, croat, cronet, 
croslet. 

These words are sufficient for five days’ exercises. The 
remaining letters of the word, treated as above suggested, 
will afford any set of pupils work enough to keep them 
busy a whole term. Teachers adopting the method pro. 
posed, will, of course, be careful to require no more of 
their pupils, in each exercise, than they can efficiently 
perform. : 


_— 
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CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCTATION. 





APRIL 3, 1875. 

Superintendent Pickarp called attention to the fact 
that a few teachers, without the cognizance of the Prin- 
cipals of their schools, were in the habit of telling 
troublesome pupils to “take their books and go home,” 
until the parent should call upon the teacher. Such a 
command was a virtual suspension, and could properly 
be given by the Principal only. 

Assistant Superintendent HANForRD called attention to 
the fact that the average age of pupils promoted to 5th 
grade during the past few weeks was over thirteen years. 

The annual spring examination was announced for 
Tuesday, April 20th. After a brief discussion, it was 
resolved that the Board of Education be requested to 
change the rules, so that the annual examination might 
occur at any time during the year. 

Mr. PicKaRrD announced the new rule of the Board that 
music and drawing shall not be considered in examina- 
tion from grade to grade, or for admission to the High 
School. 

Mr. Prerce requested certain drawings from the gram- 
mar grades: 10 per cent. from each school, to be drawn 
April 22d. Time for execution, one hour. 

Mr. Baker, chairman of the committee appointed to 








confer with the text-book committee of the Board, re- 
ported the results of that conference. 

Mr. WEtLcH, chairman of the text-book committee, 
being present, requested the opinions of the Principals, 
by ballot, and without debate, on three questions. The 
ballots having been had, it appeared that the Principals 
were— 

1. In favor of Physical Geography in first grade. 

2. Opposed to changing the number of grades from 
ten to eight. 

3. In favor of a very small text book for Primary 
Geography, if it could be prepared in accordance with 
their views. 

The committee of conference with the committee of 
the Board was continued. 


May 8, 1875. 

The May meeting of the Association was held in the 
new rooms of the Board, 85 Fifth Avenue. The Superin- 
tendent suggested the propriety of sending aid to the 
teachers and pupils of the Oshkosh schools, who have 
suffered by the late conflagration in that city. It was re- 
solved that each Principal collect from the teachers of his 
school, and that the Superintendent be requested to obtain 
from the Board, if possible, permission to receive con- 
tributions from the pupils. 

The Superintendent announced the results of the annual 
spring examination as follows: 
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It has been the custom for years past that the Principal 
of the school having the highest general average in the 
spring examination should furnish a box of oranges for 
the use of the association, and the Principal having the 
lowest average should supply a peck of pea-nuts. It was 
resolved to-day to send the value of the customary refresh- 
ments to Oshkosh. 

—_ ep 


THE Indiana School Journal and The Hducationist have 
consolidated; also The N. Y. State Educational Journal 
and The School Bulletin, and, also, Holbrook’s Normal and 
The National Teacher. The movement is judicious. There 
are too many school journals. A few good ones, well 
supported, will exert a greater influence than many poor 
ones. 
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HXAMINATION EXERCISES. 


The Annual Spring Examination of the Chicago 
Schools consisted this year wholly of Spelling, Defining 
and Sentence-Making. The following are the instructions 
and words given to the pupils in the different grades: 


FIRST GRADE. 

Please number in the left margin the words from 1 to 25 
inclusive. 

; Each word in the list will be commenced with a capital 
etter. 

The words to be defined are those numbered 5, 10, 15, 20 
and 25. The definitions will be written opposite the 
words to be defined. The words will occupy only half the 
page. The words which are to be defined will also be 
used in constructing sentences. The sentences must con- 
tain not less than fifty words in all, and may be arranged 
to suit the taste of the pupil, with special regard to cap- 
itals, punctuation and proper construction. 

The sentences will be written upon the side of the sheet 
opposite that containing the words. 

The words, definitions and sentences are all to be written 
upon slates or waste paper first, and then copied upon 
paper furnished. No changes will be allowed after 





copying. 


o helps of any kind will be permitted, and no com- 
munication regarding the words until after the papers are 


all taken up. 


1. Fer tile. 14. Mediterra nean. 

2. Trad ing. 15. Transfer ring. 

3. Mel ancholy. 16. Volca noes. 

4. Cap ricorn. 17. Australa sia. 
5. Jeop ardy. 18. Financier. 

6. Sphinx. 19. Artifi cial. 

7. Machin ery. 20. Excelled. 

8. Transpose. 21. Proceed ing. 

9. Specif ic. 22. Descrip tions. 
10. Coch ineal. 23. Ap plicable. 
11. Sem inary. 24. Sac rament. 
12. Paren thesis. 25. Falla cious. 


13. Agree able. 


SECOND GRADE. 


1. Phrase. 14. Peace able. 
2. Clas sify. 15. Engineer. 
3. Interjec tion. 16. Al ienate. 
4. Grammat ical. 17. Sol emnly. 
§. Auxil iary. 18. Par tial. 
6. Mich igan. 19. Feb ruary. 
7. Cincinna ti. 20. Preced ing. 
8. Sys tem. 21. Avoirdupois. 
9. Wa bash. 22. Tennessee. 
10. Em igrant. 23. Bana na. 
11. Catas trophe. 24. Mil ledgeville. 
12. Separa tion. 25. Fur long. 


138. An alyzed. 


THIRD GRADE. 


1. Squeeze. 14. Phys ical. 

2. Explain. 15. Cocoon. 

3. Dec imal. 16. Progress ive. 

4. Hem isphere. 7. Compar ative. 
5. Promis cuous. 18. Niag ara. 

6. In teger. 19- Meas uring. 

7. Across. 20- Preposi tion. 

8. Cancella tion. 21. Variable. 

9. Cat erpillar. 22. Capac ity. 
10. Awk ward. 23. Diges tion. 
11. Occa sionaily. 24. Califor nia. 
12. Penin sula. 25. Sali va. 


13. Equiv alent. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


1. Required. 14. Mois tened. 
2. Proc ess. . 15. Horizon tal. 
3. Explain. 16. Tire some. 
4. Wres tling. 17. Cli mate. 

5. Mul tiplier. 18. Tran sitive. 
6. Ju niper. 19. Imper ative. 





7. Lieuten ant. 
8. Count less. 
9. Spite ful. 
10. Circum ference. 
11. Cour age. 
12. Fi nally. 
13. Wreathed. 


20. Fo liage. 

21. Denom inator. 
22. Tru ly. 

23. Wednes day. 
24. Pa tient. 
25. Graz ing. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


1. U sually. 14. O cean. 

2. Pos sibie. 15. Chim neys. 

3. Dis ciplined. 16. Isth mus. 

4. Apiece. 17. Plen teous. 

5. Remain der. 18. Fruit. 

6. Or anges. 19. Tor rid. 

7. Scrawled. 20. Prai ries. 

8. Survey. 21. Col umn. 

9. Quo tient. 22. Chok ing. 
10. Ve hicle. 23. Vil lagers. 
11. Lodg ing. 24. Av arice. 
12. Persever ance. 25. Pred icate. 
13. Hur ried. 


_— 
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Joun Harrer.—John Harper, senior member of the 
great house of Harper Brothers, died in New York city 
last Thursday evening, aged seventy-nine. He was born 
in Newtown, L. I., in 1797, came to this city when seven- 


teen years of age, and learned the art of printing. He | 


formed a partnership, in 1816, with his brother James, as 
printers. The business prospered, and in 1825 they moved 
to Franklin Square, where the large house now stands. 
Wesley and Fletcher Harper were subsequently admitted 
to the firm. The whole country is familiar with the work 
accomplished by the Harper Brothers, and no word of 
ours can add to the high estimation in which they are 
held by the public. Mr. Fletcher Harper is now the only 
one of the original brothers remaining of the old firm. 
He is in the full vigor of health, and promises to live 
many years. A large number of sons and grandsons are 
being educated for the business of book publishing, and 
numbers of them now belong to the firm of Harper & 
Brother. 
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New Rvie.—At the meeting of the Chicago Board of 
Education, on the 27th ult., the following resolution was 
presented and referred to the committee on rules and 
regulations: 


Resolved, That the committee on rules and regulations 
be instructed to frame and report, at the next meeting of 
the board, a standing rule requiring that all teachers and 
other employes of the board be actual residents within 
the corporate limits of the city of Chicago. 


Also a resolution requiring that after the close of the 
present school year, district schools shall rank as grammar 
schools, and that the same salaries shall be paid to prin- 
cipals and teachers in them as to the employes of the 


grammar schools. 
———_—__- 2 ——____—_—- 


SUPERINTENDENT Harris, of St. Louis, in speaking ot 
“the large number of abandoned youth growing up,” 
classifies them as follows: “‘The worst ones are, for the 
most part, half orphan children, and in some instances, 
children of parents whose duties call them away from 
home, on the river, or in mercantile business, or whose 
minds are too much engrossed with great cares to attend to the 
proper discipline of their children.” We are almost at a 
loss to decide what class of people is designated by this 
euphemism. Does Mr. H. mean clergymen, aldermen, 
school inspectors or editors ? 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 





AN EASY WAY TO REVIEW GHOGRAPHY. 


In the way reviews are generally conducted they are 
dry and tedious affairs, both to teacher and pupils; but to 
a teacher who is on the look-out for new things, many 
ways for brightening the routine of recitation will be 
suggested by the every-day games or occupations of 
child life. 

One way that I found very successful in reviewing a 
term’s work on the important rivers of America, Europe 
and Africa, was suggested by watching some children 
playing a game in which each child chose the name of 
some article or object instead of his own name, and then 
the one starting the game took his neighbor by the hand, 
led him to another child, and said: “Charlie, I have 
brought back your poker,” the boy starting the game 
having chosen “poker” for his name. The person to 
whom the article had been returned then took the hand of 
the child who brought it, the other returning to his seat, 
and going to some one else said: “ Guy, I return your blue 
cotton umbrella,” and soon through the whole game, 
each child, in taking his companion to another, giving 
his own name as the borrowed article, and being, in his 
turn, the subject of a loan or present. 

This game was quite a lively one, and occasioned a 
good deal of merriment, so it struck me that it might be 
utilized in the schoolroom; and on my return home the 
plan was matured; and the following day put into execu- 
tion. a 

It was done in this way —instead of choosing a name 
from the articles commonly found in houses, or pieces of 
personal property, the pupils chose names from the pro- 
ductions or animals native to the rivers they had learned 
about, or the countries through which they flow. In 
taking these articles to their neighbors they were to state 
the country and river from which these articles came. 
As for instance —“ Jay, I have brought you, from the 
Lower Mississippi, this hogshead of molasses.” Jay takes 
the person who brought this munificent present, to a girl, 
and says: “ Miss Annie, this little monkey which I bring 
you, came from the Orinoco River, in Venezuela.” Then 
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tion is, that it is an indirect indication to the class that 
the teacher does not expect them to present work sug- 
gested by the inspiration of the moment, and requires 
some thought and preparation even on what may seem the 
most trivial work of the day. 

A good deal of the spirit of true courtesy and good- 
breeding may be worked into these reviews, because there 
will be some in the class who will be inclined to do the 
work assigned in a rough, impolite way that will be in 
marked contrast with that of the others. The teacher 
should insist on entire politeness all through the lesson, 
and check any tendency toward rudeness on the part of 
the pupils. 

Sanvusky, Ohio, April, 1875. —Margaret W. Morris. 


— NS 


A PLAIN TALK. 


I wish to speak of a great injustice that is done the 
young. Pupils are “promoted” from the places in a 
course of study where only they can be occupied with 
profit, to advanced places, where they are either almost or 
utterly unable to acquire knowledge. How often have we 
seen boys and girls that were ignorant of one-half of 
Arithmetic fruitlessly attempting to learn Algebra. And 
how often have we seen the same spectacle throughout the 
entire course. These pupils leave school to look back 
through the remainder of life upon the mockery through 
which they passed. The blind pride of parents and the 
cupidity, or the indolence, or the good nature of teachers, 
combine for doing this sad injustice to those who are 
entitled to different treatment at our hands. 

Let justice be done pupils. Let them finish crawling 
before they try to walk and fall. We cannot change 
nature’s law of gradual development, in a fixed sequence 
of acts or states. It is this offense against reason and 
affection that has hindered so much the world’s progress. 
It is unworthy of the age in which we live. Let us make 
the indicated reform, and great will be the reward there- 


from resulting. 
—James A. Bartley. 
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MUGGINS ON EJJUKASHON. 








the boy who personated the monkey takes his seat, nad Mr. Eppirer:—Ime offal glad yu printed mi letter 
Annie takes Jay to a friend, and says: “ Fred, this young | abowt edjukashon, becoz it shoze thet you ko-inside into 
crocodile was sent you from the Nile, in Egypt.” This | mi vews on that are subjec. Ive gott a bruther thet’s a 
is continued throughout the time appointed for the lesson, | skulemaster, an’ ef thare’s ennything thet maiks me sick 





the teacher watching carefully to see that all errors in the 
children’s statements are instantly corrected. 

The language lesson may be received in the same con- 
nection, by requiring the children to give in each state- 
ment an adverb phrase, noun in apposition, possessive 
case, or some form of the verb. 

This will be found an excellent manner of reviewing 


these two studies together, and may, also, be used for | 


Object Lesson reviews. 

The children should be allowed two or three minutes 
to decide what they wish to say, and if they desire, permit 
them to write out the two or three sentences they may 
have to use. It is the best way at first, because only the 
more forward children will have the courage or ability to 
do this impromptu. 


| an’ tierd of the whoal konkattenashun it’s him. 

Hee’s got oll kinds of buk lernin, and kin teech like 
oll git out, but when it kums tew kommon sens, he doant 
;no so mutch as a farrer guse. Thare’s plenty of fellers 
|jest like him, who are forever gittin off big werds that 
| noboddy kant understand, and hoo doant no no moar 
about bizness than a too year old caf. 

This bruther of mine lost his sittyuashon about too 
| years ago, on kount of the pannick, whitch kloast up the 
|skule on a kount of want of patrenaige, and whot did he 
| du but kum and hang on to me fer moar’n three munths, 
|duin nothin’, and eatin’ up awl thare was in the hows, 
| and not offerin’ to pa a sent fer bord. 
| Wuns in a wile he’d go out a lookin’ fer a job o’ 

teechin, but he was sich a milk and wotter kanoodle that 








Another reason for allowing a few minutes for prepara- | he never kud git anything to do. 
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“Wall, Josh,” i used to ask him when he kum back— 
his name woz Josh—‘ Josh,” i wud sa, “ what luck?” 

“Tt iz yuseliss tu kontend aginst the sturn dekrees of 
fait,” he would sa. “I must bide mi time.” 

“Bide yer granmuther,” sez i, “ you hain’t got no gump- 
shun. Ef i woz yu, I'll bet ide hev a skule in no time.” 

“Yas, I know you hev moar perseverens an indefataga- 
bility then I hev,” he’ed sa. 

“Doan’t you pas zaminashun?” i axt. 

“O yes,” sez he, ‘‘I pass my examinashun all rite, butt 
tha hev allus engaiged sumboddy els, or thave gott sum- 
boddy els in vu, and then thares nothin moar fer me to sa.” 

“Stuff an nonsens!” sez i, “thet’s jest whare yer ‘sa’ 
otto begin. I'll tell yer whot—i doan’t no nothin abowt a 
nejukashun, butt I’ll go out an engaige a skule the ferst da 
i tri, er mi naim ain’t Ephraim Muggins, an’ when i git 
it yu shell hev it.” 

“ But you kant pas your examinashun,” sez he. 

“Bother the zaminashun,” sez i. ‘“I’ll hev the skule 
fer all that. Yu jest wate an see.” 

I hitched up mi hors an’ started fur a naburin village 
whare thare wur an akadamy an’ when i got thare I 
wockt up tu the doar and thumpt on it like I woz the 
maur of the sitty, a little snarly hedded boy let me in an’ 
i toald him i wanted tu see the bos of the shebang. 

“Yu meen the principle,” sez he. 

“Yes,” sez i—I meen the principle boss, ef koars.” 

“Wok in,” sez he. 

So i wockt in an’ tuk a seet an wated for the principle 
boss to kum in. Dreckly he wockt in, an i gott up and 
bowed an skraped like a gentelman, an, sez i— 

“ Be yu the principle boss ef this eer shebang?” 

“T’m the prinsipal of this akadamy,”’ sez he. 

“O, you’re only the pal—i want to see the boss.” 

“ Well, Ime the boss, then, ef that is the who am thou 
wisht to sea.” 

“O,i thot yu sed yu woz a pal—no matter—i want to 
git a job.” 

“Well mi good fello,” sez he, “ we’ve no wood to saw 
at present.” 


‘ ; | 
“T aint no “ good fello,” sez i, “and i doant want to 


saw no wood. I want a job to teech.” 

“OQ! then yule hev to see the board of trusteez,” sez he. 

“Who's he?” i askt. 

“Thares sevrel of Azm,’’ sez he. 
an Tom Perkins an Anthony Gunn.” 

“Must I see ’em all?” i axt. 

“ Better see Sime first. He’s the president.” 

“You don’t sa so! I thot Grant was the president.” 


“ There’s Sime Gordon | 





“No matter about sellery—aint pertickilar bout that— 
jest yu giv me a chans to whack the boys, and I'll giv ’em 
satisfackshun —” 

“We don’t want any more tecchers,”—he yelled—but i 
want skart a bit—i kep rite on. 

“The moar the better ef yu kin only git the rite cind. 
What’s the reglar pay? Forty dollars a munth? Tl 
kum fer therty—that’s ten dollars a munth saived. Here, 
jest you set down an’ rite out the ingaigement an’ weel 
caw] it settled.” 

Jest at this pint he tuk holt of my kote koller like he 
wur agoin to pitch me out of the howse, but he got holt of 
the rong feller that time. Thats when mussels kum in. 
Sted of his puttin me out, I wiped him jently intu his big 
offis chare, and he never sed another werd but jest tuk up 
his pen an rote out the gaigement. 

“All rite, ole hoss,” sez i—‘ I'll git shaived and rigged 
up an put in a pearans on Mundy.” 

Didn’t Josh laff when i told him how i fetcht old 
Sime Gordon! He went tu work Mundy mornin, an when 
they sed he wozzent the saime feller that they hired tu 
teech, he sed— 

“ No—that’s mi bruther Eph. 
the teechin.” 

“Well ef you kin teech ez well ez he kin hire, you will 
be perfeckly sassafacktery.” 

All of wich shose the yuselesness of a nedjukashun 
when yu want mussel fer bizness. 

Yures pracktikally, 


He duz the Azrin’ an I du 


EPHRAIM Mucearns. 











SELECTIONS. 





PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


A very interesting session of the Winnebago County 
Teachers’ Institute was held in Rockford, II1., last month, 
when Mrs. Mary L. CARPENTER delivered an address 
from which we take the following: 


I fail to see that zoology and botany are higher branches 
than arithmetic and grammar. More reasoning power is 
necessary to become a proficient in the latter branches, 
than in the elements of the former. The elements are al] 
that the school law requires of the four sciences that were 
added a few years ago to the branches in which teachers 
are required to beexamined. Our high schools have had 
a tendency to make our teachers superficial in the com- 
mon school branches. Young persons preparing to teach 
should enter the grammar departments, where topics are 
taught that are used in the common schools; but instead of 





“Well, Sime Gordon’s the president of the bord of| this they enter the high school, have no instruction in the 


trustees in this town at anny rate, an yu better see him if| 


you want to git a job to teech,” sez he. 


Sime Gordon wuz a man that ud way about 375 ibs. in 
his stocken feet, and stud about seven feet nine inches hi 
in his shirt sleeves. Heed skare a nornary feller out of a 
yeers groth, but he didn’t skare me wurth a pint of beans. 

“T kum tu git a job tu teech,”’ said i. 

“ We got all the te—— ” 

“ Yes, i no all about that,” sez i. ‘“Thetdoant make no 
differense to me.. Ive got mi kredenshuls.” (I hed Josh's 
surtificait whitch i tuk out o’ mi pokit an whiskt in his 
fase). 

“ That ma be, but ——”’ 


common school studies, and after going through a course 
of Latin and metaphysics, present themselves as candi. 
| dates for teachers, and are unable to pass examination in 
| arithmetic, grammar or geography. Frequently failures 
| at examination sre by graduates from high schools and 
|seminaries. They claim that during the four years’ course 
they have forgotten what they learned in the grammar 
department. That is not the trouble. They dropped the 
grammar school studies before they had a clear under- 
standing of them, and of course their vague and undefined 
knowledge soon leaves them. Some teachers atone for the 
superficial scholarship with which they commenced their 
schools, through diligent study while teaching. The 
study they are obliged to give to the topics they are re- 
quired to teach, awakens in them an interest and a sym- 
pathy for the pupils in their labors. Those who apply 
their minds to study, even upon branches they are not 











— 
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teaching, make better teachers than persons who make no 
mental effort. 

We should not allow our pupils to think we have ex- 
hausted ourselves, but rather give them enough to awaken 
a desire to know more, and place within their reach means 
of research. Teach them how to use books of reference, 
and lead them along, giving them the delight of finding 
out things for themselves. Many teachers have books 
that can be used advantageously for reference by their 
pupils. Take such books to the school-house, and allow 
your pupils the use of them. Teachers frequently com- 


plain of the lack of apparatus, but how few ever think of | 


supplying anything themselves. Many things that are 
useful can be procured at slight cost, and where directors 
are careless about supplying them, a few dollars ex- 
pended by the teacher would not only assist her in her 
labors, but, like furnishing reference books, would win 
the pupils’ hearts by showing an interest in them. 


Wages are generally quite as good as the work per- 
formed, though it would be injustice to the teachers not to 
mention the exceptions. Good, efficient teachers are in 
some places working for a mere nominal sum. Let such 
teachers be patient, and not relax their efforts. Let them 
not bring down their work to compare with their wages. 
Their talents will in time be discovered, and their labors 
will be in demand in more desirable positions. Probably 
all of you who have been much engaged in school work 
know that it is more work to get a thing done than to do 
it yourself. Teachers sometimes eal more time and 
effort to ascertain what particular things the school law 
will excuse them from than it would to perform the work 
they are trying to avoid. 


Directors are frequently remiss in their duties. They 
employ teachers without due deliberation, and then leave 
them to do their work without any supervision on their | 
part. Directors should be men who are interested in the | 
public schools. All party feeling and contention should | 
be dropped when school interests are involved; but how | 
frequently do we find the opposite of this case! Quarrels | 
in the neighborhood are carried into the schools. One| 
party is determined to find fault with a school that is | 
satisfactory to the other party, independently of the real | 
merits of the case. My advice to teachers is, keep out of | 
such districts. Recommendations should not be confined | 
tothe employed. Employers should be able to substan- | 
tiate a good reputation if they expect to secure desirable | 
labor. Those seeking employment should not only fur- | 
nish recommendations, but should require them. Teach- | 
ers should be as careful of what kind of districts they are | 
getting into, as directors should be of what kind of teach- | 
ers they are getting. Then would patrons of schools | 
realize that some qualifications are needed for directors as | 
well as for teachers. Let me say to school directors who | 
may be present, determine to sacrifice personal feelings | 
for the sake of your schools. Be willing to compromise 
with the opposing party, and do everything in your power | 
to give to your children good schools. If you find you | 
have made a poor choice in selecting a teacher, have a 
little patience with her; assist her with kind and hopeful 
suggestions, and, instead of trying to break up a school 
for every dissatisfaction, bear with somethings, and learn 
to use more discretion next time. There is too much haste 
in engaging teachers. There is no occasion for making 
an engagement two or three months before time for open.- | 
ing school, except for the purpose of securing teachers of 
known ability; but young girls who have never taught 
and have no special qualifications to recommend them to 
the consideration of the district are frequently engaged 





| 


wholesome spirit of emulation. It is proper for directors 
to study economy in the matter of adopting books, and 
when a book is already in the hands of a class, it is some- 
times best to continue the use of it, even though better 
ones are in market, rather than subject a whole class to 
the expense of a change. 

Another great obstacle that teachers have to contend 
with is irregularity of attendance. Parents do not make 
a business of sending children to school. They find it 
convenient to have the child’s help at home, and nothing 
but the examination of the teacher’s register will convince 
them of how much time has been lost. The loss of time 
is not the greatest mischief done the child by irregular 
attendance. By this careless, unsystematic manner of 
attending to his school duties, he is forming a habit of 
general shiftlessness that will follow. him through life. 

Parents can do much to help teachers in governing 
their schools, by instilling into children at home that 
|they must obey the teacher. Teachers do not claim 
|infallibility in their management, but when they err in 
| judgment is it not better to check the child’s tendency to 
| revolt against the teacher’s authority, and make the child 
| feel that there is no appeal from the teacher’s decision? 
| Most parents will acknowledge that they often say and do 
| things that a moment after they repent of. How would 
| they succeed in family government, if there was some 
| one of higher authority for the child to appeal to every 
time he felt aggrieved? Let parents consider this, and be 
|more careful about listening to and encouraging com- 
| plaints from children. 
| Teachers, directors, and parents, should work to have 
|their schools attain the greatest possible degree of ex- 
cellence; but their interest in the education of youth 
|should not be limited to their school. When they find 
themselves outdone by some other schools, they should 
rejoice at the success that others have attained; still they 
should be stimulated to greater endeavor to bring their 
own schools up to as high a standard. While we will 
ever be glad to hear of excellence and improvement 
throughout the country, we will endeavor to keep pace, 
and not allow other sections of the State to outdo the 
schools of Winnebago county. 





SOME PRESSED FLOWERS. 





Here in my poet’s book I see 
The flowers your sweet hand plucked for me. 
I turn the leaves: each page is fraught 
With gentle flowers of fragrant thought; 
All loveliest things are there, I deem, 
That haunt the poet’s waking dream. 
I turn the leaves: your flowers’ dear faces 
Gleam, book-marks of the sweetest places 
(Yet ne’er a sweeter thought I read 
Than those the mute flowers know, indeed). 
And evermore they seem to look, 
When’er I ope their prisoning book, 
And, cheated, take—a moment’s space— 
Their jailor’s for their angel’s face ; 
Then, sere and withering, only miss 
The resurrection of your kiss! 

—John James Piatt, in the Galary for May. 





Sr. Lovrs, Mo., March 22d, 1875. 
THE officers and counselors of the National Educa- 





for months before the opening of the term, and in the/ tional Association have decided, by a vote of thirty-two 
mean time the directors have opportunities for securing | to fourteen, to hold the next meeting in Minneapolis, 
more desirable teachers. Some of the positive duties of| Minn. Ample arrangements will be made by local com- 
directors are entirely ignored; among others is the selec- | mittees to provide for the entertainment of members and 
tion and adoption of text-books. Children carry to school | for excursion rates by the lakes and railroads and by the 
books that have been handed down from their fathers and | river. A circular will soon be issued giving particulars 
randfathers, and there are sometimes almost as many/as to routes and accommodations, as well as the pro- 
ifferent kinds of books as there are children. This pre-; gramme of the proceedings. The time fixed for the 
vents classification, and the teacher’s time is consumed in | meeting is August 3d, 4th and 5th, 1875. 
listening to recitations. No time is left for drill; no W. T. HARRIS, 
opportunity is left for stimulating children through a} Pres’nt Nat. Hd. Association. 
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THOUGHTS ON PESSIMISM AND EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMS. 


It will not escape the attention of a careful observer of 
school methods, that there is a certain periodical recur- 
rence in the reforms that are proposed, as well as in the 
staple arguments by which they are supported. This 
recurrence is notable enough to cause a suspicion, in the 
mind of one sceptically inclined, that there is some self- 
deception on the part of the most eager and impulsive 
who push these supposed reforms. The thought sponta- 
neously arises: Is this progress, or only a phase of a pro- 
cess Which goes round and round ? 


1. PESSIMISM. 

Nothing disgusts and paralyzes a man of spirit so much 
as to find that he is the unconscious instrument of fate— 
the sport of circumstances—a link in a chain of necessity. 
He is willing that everything in nature should move 
cyclically in times and seasons, and be governed by exter- 
nal necessity; indeed, he expects nothing else of natural 
beings. But the prerogatives of spiritual man should be 
free-will, an Infinite Ideal, an eternal destiny—and an 
endless progress of each individual. Hence arises the 
paralysis that one feels at the suspicion of an all-embrac- 
ing social fate, whose final ideal is not consciously seized 
by the individual, his life being swayed by it, and being, 
perhaps, such an outcome as destroys all individual striv- 
ings, by neutralizing them one with another. After all, 
perhaps this fate does not bring out any positive result 
even from the whole process. In this view, the annual 
round of the seasons with the budding life of springtime, 
the fullness of summer, the lapse of autumn, and the still 
and indeterminate repose of winter, seems the melancholy 
type of spiritual life. Then spiritual life becomes a 
phase of nature, and no new dispensation wherein appears 
the supernatural. Instead of being a phase of a cycle, a 
transitory avatar of the inevitable Fate, man ought to be, 
according to the Christian ideal, a whole cycle in himself, 
so that his process is not a self-destructive one ending ina 
winter of death that breaks the continuity of the indi- 
vidual, and mocks him with a phantom show of immor- 
tality—a mere preservation of the species, and not of the 
individual—as in the case of the plant, another individual 
proceeding from him, similar, but not identical. 

The genial mind which views this interpretation of 
life, becomes cynical, and, like Faust, turns from the 
ethical conduct of life to the Vision of Sin and bitterly 
ejaculates: 

Fill the can and fill the cup! 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 
And is lightly laid again. 

He sneers at enthusiasm, discourages hopeful views, 
despairs of institutions, but will not help mend or replace 
them. ‘The present world is the worst possible world,” 
says Schopenhauer and the Nirvana of quietistic repose 
is the one thing desirable. But it would seem as though 
these pessimists fall into the paradox that the active 
endeavor to ameliorate this worst possible of worlds 
would even make it worse. Annihilation alone is amelio- 
ration. Hence the scepticism that arises from such percep- 
tion of fate in human life produces a paralysis of the will. 
I will not descend into the flowing stream of activity, 
fancying that I am making progress when I am merely 
eddying round and round. [| stand, at the conclusion of 
it, and say: “All is vanity; I will not go hence merely to 
return empty handed.” In this volition of mine to with- 
hold myself from the procession of life I exhibit my free- 
dom and transcendence: I stand on its general result, its 
outcome, and thus,in my consciousness elevate myself 
above mere particularity, or finite individuality, which 
forms and breaks, wave-like, on the ocean surface, but 
does not abide, self-identical being, under all changes. 

With this view, no earnest action can be undertaken. 
No action from principle, because the principle is not 
positive, leading to the realization of a definite idea], but 
a negative one, the destruction of all definite ideals and 
ending in annihilation. Stoicism cannot satisfy this stage 





of consciousness; it may as well kill time with sensual- 
ism, for that anticipates the Nirvana, and, with its intoxi- 
cation can drown sorrow, at least temporarily. 
Drink and let the parties rave; 
They are filled with idle spleen, 
Rising, falling, like a wave, 
For they know not what they mean. 


He that roars for liberty, 
Faster binds a tyrant’s power, 

And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour. 

Does all insight produce paralysis of the will? Is the 
doctrine of the Nirvana the outcome of all thorough, 
speculative thinking? This must not be granted for a 
moment. The greatest thinkers—Aristotle, Plato, Leib- 
nitz, Kant, Hegel—all agree that the free-will of man 
breaks the order of nature and begins an infinite, respon- 
sible career, wherein insight leads to moral activity, and 
moral activity leads again to insight. They agree that 
the absolute to know and to do are one; hence, to know, 
in the highest sense, is to create. 

If we hold fast to this conviction we shall not be dis- 
mayed at the appearance of any cyclical movements in 
human history, or in any part of it—as, for example in 
the department of pedagogy. 


2. EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 

One experiences a great difficulty in attaining a point of 
view from which to decide upon the merits of a proposed 
reform in methods of instruction, or in the course of 
study to be chosen in a school system. Without any 
reflection upon the nature of such reforms, however, 
he will find himself continually misled, and will become 
vacillating in the extreme. 

The attacks upon the system of discipline in vogue, 
hinge upon social and political questions of the most 
fundamental character: whether a system should be 
harsh or mild, mechanical or genial, is to be settled by 
an inquiry into the results demanded in society and the 
State. 

Whether gramiar is to be taught as a science, and its 
strict definitions and fine discriminations carefully drilled 
into the mind of the pupil, or whether it is to be taught 
more as an art, and the time devoted to English composi- 
tion and essay writing, are questions of a wider than 
social or national bearing; they touch the cosmopolitan 
questions of spiritual culture, whether the natural sci- 
ences shall be taught in common schools; whether 
drawing is a proper study for all grades of schvols, or 
for any except special schools; whether school education 
should begin with children under six years of age; 
whether the Kindergarten is a proper adjunct to the pub- 
lic school system; whether it unduly hastens intellectual 
development in childhood; whether in the study of 
arithmetic great stress should be laid on the explanation 
of his process by the pupil; whether much or little 
geography should be taught; these, and like questions, 
some important, some trivial, continually arise, and press 
for answer, inasmuch as practical arrangements are to be 
based upon them. It is, whether possible or not, desira- 
ble to have a general form of solution for them. One 
very general characteristic may be readily observed. 
These questions all relate in some way to the principle of 
obedience, and may be all contained in a general formula, 
thus: In how far shall the child at the several ages of 
his growth be made to conform to principles prescribed 
for him by higher authority, and in how far shall he be 
permitted and encouraged to develop spontaneously and 
direct himself by his own insight. Under this state- 
ment we readily recognize the two poles of the Theoret- 
ical and Practical, of the Intellect and the Will. From 
the stand-point of the Intellect, we should favor the 
spontaneity of the child always. Nothing but self- 
activity can ever develop the power of thought, or in- 
sight. From the stand-point of the Will, we should favor 
implicit obedience to the prescribed rules and regula- 
tions, and a faithful study of established literary and 
scieutific forms, without a too curious investigation into 
their genesis and rationale. Learn with a view to prac- 
tical utility, we should say. Learn to write a correct sen- 
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tence rather than to comprehend the logical basis on 
which all sentences are made. Learn to make arithmet- 
ical calculation with rapidity and accuracy, and never 
mind the minute and tedious explanation of the process. 

Thus vibrate the tendencies to reform from the pole of 
the will, or practical side, to the pole of the intellect, or 
theoretical side. Now we are suddenly awakened to the 
fact that our pupils are doing work that they do not 
understand, are being moulded mechanically into forms 
of discipline, and are mechanically memorizing rules of 
arithmetic or grammar without insight into their signifi- 
cance and necessity. They are acquiring habits of obedi- 
ence to established order, and skill in applying the con- 
ventionalities of intelligence, but they are not developing 
originality, nor gaining much insight. On this discov- 
ery, we at once change our methods. We break up 
mechanical discipline and have less of combined move. 
ment; appeal more to the inclination and humor of the 
pupil, perhaps even go so far as to adopt the self-report- 
ing system. We lay stress on mental arithmetic and 
on grammatical analysis; discourage the use of the text 
book and introduce oral teaching everywhere, and re- 
quire much explanation on the part of the teacher. After 
a few years, we discover again the defects of our meth- 
ods. We are making immoral children by placing too 
much responsibility upon them in the way of self-direc- 
tion, and this leads; first, to cunning and deceit, and then 
to open lying. They had more pressure than they were 
able to withstand. The reliance upon their good disposi- 
tion was misplaced. The best pupils suffered the most 
from the school penalties, and the rogues escaped by 
additional roguery, lying themselves out of difficulty. 
We find, on the other hand, that they know nothing 
practically. They can perform astonishing feats of in- 
tellectual analysis, but cannot add a column of figures 
without mistake, nor write a letter in a correct form, with 
correct spelling and punctuation. They know much 
miscellaneous information regarding nature and history, 
but are not fitted for practical life. We immediately 
reverse our methods, and begin to approach the other 
pole. 


Thus to and fro move the tendencies to reform in peda- 
gogics. 

But a to-and-fro movement is not a progress, although it 
is a process. Progress requires a process which in its 
onward movement does not lose what it has already gained. 
The Will must not be ignored in the cultivation of the 
Intellect, nor vice versa. When we gain a high grade of 
self-activity in the pupil, without any loss of moral train- 
ing in self-restraint and obedience to principle, then we 
have made progress. Progress is synthetical; it combines 
elements before separated. Mere process to-and-fro is 
very frequently called progress, but it involves the early 
contradictions of a return over the same path. Many, in 
fact, adopt one movement in regard to one study or habit 
of discipline, and the opposite tendency with another; 
believe in free self-activity to the last degree on general 
principles, but disparage the training of the power of 
thinking, in grammatical analysis, and would entirely 
replace it with learning to write correct essays, according 
to the prescribed models of style. 

But shall one be a cynic, or pessimist, and refuse to 
believe in these movements? Not atall! There is great 

ood in the enthusiasm which comes with a new aim. 

resh work is done with an energy otherwise not to be 
obtained. The naive, unconscious teacher who is not 
aware of the one-sidedness of the new tendency as well 
as of the old, needed a new impulse to prevent him from 
utter stagnation. 

The chances in favor of widening his range of vision 
are doubled, for he has got so far as to make a distinction 
between one method and another, and to make a choice. 
Now there is a further possibility that he may note his 
position between two essential poles of thought, and make 
it his business to reconcile them by a synthesis, which is 
real progress. This progress to-and-fro, which moves in 
cycles like the vegetable world, is lamentable in spiritual 
life. It leads to pessimism. But we are reconciled to it 





when we remember that for vegetable nature it is the 


very thing to be desired, and, indeed, for the vegetable 
stage of the human mind, for the naive, unconscious 
teacher, who implicitly follows “use and wont,” a cyclical 
process is, indeed, a very great blessing. The worst that 
could happen would be the petrifying of the seed in the 
ground. With the cyclicai process comes the unfolding 
of al] the possible phases— the complete differentiation 
of the subject,—and this makes possible the synthesis, or 
combination of these various phases and sides of the pro- 
cess into one, and thus changing mere Process into Pro- 
gress. 
—W. T. Harris, in The Western. 


je 


THE TEACHERS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is probably no vocation in life which is more 
arduous in its wear and tear upon the nervous system 
than that of a teacher in our public schools. The prizes 
are fewer than in any other profession, for the highest 
position a teacher can rise to is that of becoming a 
principal of a school, and this can fall to the lot of very 
few. It is a profession demanding the most punctual 
regularity of habits, as well as the most concentrated 
attention while its duties are being performed. All 
aberrations of the teacher’s mind to “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” while instructing a class, would be fatal to 
success in the work and involve a speedy dismissal. The 
clerk who enters a store has always the chance and the 
hope in the future of being made a partner, or going into 
business on his own account. No such cheerful visions 
beguile the leisure hours and solace the weary brain of 
the public school teacher. The only Ultima Thule of 
these public servants is that one day in the far future he 
or she may become a principal with a salary not exceed- 
ing thirty-five hundred dollars if a man, and twenty-five 
hundred if a woman. Truly their “lines are not cast in 
pleasant places,”’ and the routine would be intolerable 
were it not that most of those who choose this ill- 
requited life do so from an unselfish and self-denying love 
for it. Their chief reward is in the good they do, a good 
that lasts, when they sleep beneath the sod, in the upright 
lives of their pupils, and the kindly affections which 
embalm their memory. Except for this compensating 
reflection, in no profession is the Latin proverb so sadly 
exemplified as in that of the public school teacher, 
Probitas laudatur et alget, which may be interpreted to 
mean “ Integrity is praised and left to starve.” 

Next to the parents, and oftentimes much more than 
they, the teacher is the guide, the friend, the helper of 
the young in their probationary discipline for this rough, 
work-day world. It is the teacher who stores the memory, 
directs the tastes, disciplines the imagination and controls 
the reasoning faculties of our children. 

It is from the example of the teacher that the child 
learns control of temper, civilized manners, and those 
habits of punctuality and industry on which all success 
in after life depends. 

One would think that society would feel no gratitude 
too great and no remuneration too ample for those who 
render such services to its future citizens and fathers and 
mothers, as these. But it is notso. The community is 
willing to give large incomes to those who have the faculty 
of relieving the ennui of Sunday by pleasant talk on one 
day of the week, yet it grudges a decent maintenance to 
those who devote their lives to their children, and yet 
expects the teacher to live in social respectability and set 
an example of neatness in apparel. 


Those only, perhaps, who have had the care of other 
people’s children, and been responsible for their training, 
can know the pressure and anxiety of such an office. 
The very mental deficiencies of children are blamed by 
selfish parents on the teacher, as though they ought to 
possess the gift of miracles and be able to convert a 
youthful simpleton into a mature genius, by mere contact 
with books and class. They seem to think that the rod 
which belongs to the teacher is the rod of Moses, who 
could smite the stubborn rock and call forth water or 
honey at his will. 
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Ignorance of what education is, in the parents them 
selves, is, of course, at the root of their niggardly spirit 
toward the instructors of their children. “Only a 
teacher” is too often applied to those who exercise this 
office in our public schools, much as “ only a governess ” 
used to be said in England by sordid persons, whose only 
idea of respectability was wealth, of the cultured and 
sensitive young ladies who had to bear all the caprices 
of the nursery, and were treated worse than the servants 
in the kitchen. 

But surely it is not too much to expect of the American 
people, who are proverbially so lavish of their money, 
to be just, if not generous, to their public school teachers. 

It isa hard and brain-taxing profession, as we have 
said, wearing to the nervous system, and unrelieved by 
the excitements of commercial life. And because many 
a delicate and refined lady droops and dies beneath a 
burden too great for her to bear, and submits uncom. 
plainingly tothe res angusta domi, while she gives her 
strength to teaching, is no reason why the public should 
be insensible to her services or stint her of her fairly 
earned remuneration. 

We make these remarks in depreciation of all proposals 
to reduce the salaries of our public school teachers. It is 
both the duty and the interest of the public to see that 
the teachers of their children are maintained in respect- 
ability. How can our teachers do their arduous work 
effectively, if their minds are to be harassed by pecuniary 
anxieties? Of all mental occupations, teaching is the one 
which requires most imperatively a mind and heart in 
tranquility. The petty dollars that could be deducted 
from salaries ranging, at present, little above starvation 
point, would only react upon our children, and incompe- 
tent teachers would be the result of such stipends as 
would drive well-educated ones from the field—Hebrew 
Leader. 





FORTUNATE ACCIDENTS. 


THE cracking of a picture in the sunshine set Van 
Eyck experimenting to produce a varnish that would dry 
in the shade. He found what he sought, and found be- 
sides that by mixing it with his own colors they acquired 
greater force and brilliancy, and required no subsequent 
varnishing; and so came about the discovery, or redis- 
covery, of the art of painting in oil. Mezzotinto owed its 
invention by Prince Rupert to the simple accident of a 
sentry’s gun-barrel being rusted with the dew. Henry 
Schanward, a Nuremburg glass-cutter, happened to let 
some aquafortis fall upon his spectacles, and noticed the 
glass was corroded and softended where the aquafortis had 
touched it. Taking the hint, he made a liquid accordingly ; 
he drew some figures upon a piece of glass, covered them 
with varnish, and applied his corroding fluid, cut away 
the glass around his drawing so that when he removed the 
varnish the figures appeared raised upon a dark ground, 
and etching upon glass was added to the ornamental arts. 
Alois Senefelder, playwright and actor, thinking it possi- 
ble to etch upon stone in lieu of copper, polished a slab for 
the purpose. He was disturbed by his mother coming 
into his small laboratory with the request that he would 
jot down her list of things for the wash, as the woman was 
waiting to take the basket away. There being no paper 
or ink handy, Senefelder scribbled the items on his stone 
with his etching preparation that he might copy them at 
his leisure. Some time afterward, when about to clean 
the stone, he thought he might as well see what would be 
the effect of biting the stone with aquafortis, and in a few 
moments saw the writing standing out in relief. Taking 
up a pelt-ball charged with printing-ink, he inked the 
stone, took off afew impressions upon paper, and had in- 
vented lithography. The pelt-ball used by Senefelder was 
long indispensable in a printing-office. A Salopian prin- 
ter, in a hurry to get on with a job, could not find his ball, 
and inked the form with a piece of soft glue that had fal- 
len out of the glue-pot, and with such excellent results 
that he henceforth discarded the pelt-ball altogether, and 





by adding treacle to the glue, to keep it from hardening. 
hit upon the composition of which printers’ rollers have 
been made ever since.— (From May “Home and School,” 
Louisville, Ky.) 
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THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


To say that one can teach only what he knows, is but 
stating a truism. But the fact, notwithstanding its concise 
expression, is the basis of the whole system of licenses to 
teach, and in it this system hasitsreason. Incomplete as 
the tests for teachers’ licenses are admitted to be, it is upon 
them that we are at present depending, and possibly shall 
be obliged to depend for some time to come to secure a 
high standard of teaching success. A little reflection, 
however, must convince every one that there is a mischiev- 
ous tendency in esteeming mere scholarship tests, which 
are the ones almost solely relied upon, competent to de- 
termine professiona] preparation. It is an indirect ad- 
mission that the business of teaching is but the commu- 
nication of a certain amount of knowledge. 

Even were it admitted thatthe end of teaching is the 
communication of a certain amount of knowledge, there is 
necessarily a how implied as well as awhat. We are none 
of us too old to remember that we discovered the differ- 
ence between knowledge and skill while we were yet pu- 
pils in school. The “Board of Examiners” before which 
our teachers sat, before which every teacher sits day by 
day, intuitively honors clearness efficiency, and tact in 
teaching much more than mere knowledge. When those 
in authority are as surely led by intelligence as children 
are by intuition, they will test, honor, and remunerate 
skill in imparting instruction, as mere book knowledge is 
now tested, honored, and remunerated. When that good 
time comes, schools for the training of teachers will be 
felt to be a necessity, and will receive the encouragement 
and take the rank to which their work entitles them. 

But the ability to impart instruction is only asmall part 
of ateacher’s professional duty, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools. There is every thing to be done in the 
cultivation of character; in the rooting out of bad habits, 
and the formation of new ones. There is to be developed 
truthfulness, unselfishness, obedience, order, promptness, 
neatness, confidence, caution. Indeed, the great work of 
the elementary teacher is the formation of correct habits. 
When this has been sucessfully done, not only is the future 
school success assured, but the foundation of all success 
has been securely laid. 

You know as well as your committee, that a teacher can 
no more lift his pupils to standards of excellence which 
are not found in his own character, than he can no more 
make children unselfish, truthful, prompt, or orderly, when 
lacking these qualifications himself, than he can teach 
arithmetic or grammar without a knowledge of these sub- 
jects. And as it is not the best scholar who can impart 
his knowledge the most skillfully, so itis not always the 
loftiest character that has the most tact and patience to 
lift up and inspire to the best things possible to them a 
room full of variously constituted children, gathered from 
a variety of home influences, and under the control of 
evil habits. To do this there is demanded a clearness of 
apprehension, a readiness of sympathy, a gentleness of 
nature, a firmness of will, a reverence for truth, and an 
unwavering self-command which are not always found 
conjoined, even in most excellent people.—Delia A. Lath- 
rop, in National Teacher. 


el 

LEARNED professors have occasionally been outwitted 
by the sayings of the simple. Dr. Hill, an Edinburgh 
professor of the last century, met in the suburbs of the 
city an inoffensive creature who was generally regarded 
as an imbecile. Somewhat irritated by the creature’s in- 
trusion on the privacy of his walk, the professor said to 
him, ‘‘How long, Tom, may one live without brains?” “I 
dinna ken,” said Tom; “how lang hae ye lived yersel ?’— 
(From May “Home and School,’ Louisville, Ky.) 
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THE TEACHER’S DESK. 





THE FreENcH REVOLUTION AND First Empire: By 
WILLIAM O’CoNNER Morris. With an appendix upon 
the Bibliography of the subject, and a course of study, 
by Hon. Andrew D. White, LL. D. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. Chicago: Hadley Bros., 63 and 
65 Washington street. 

Another of the “Epochs of History,” which have re- 
ceived such unlimited and unqualified approval from the 
press. This volume presents, in a clear, concise and yet 
attractive form, the leading events of that most interest- 
ing time. The condition of France before the Revolution 
is finely pictured, and is shown to be such that the dread- 
ful days of the reign of terror were but the natural 
offspring of the years which had preceded. The States 
General, the National Assembly, the Convention, the 
different Constitutions, the Directory, the Consulate and 
Empire, pass in rapid review, and are discussed, we 
think, without prejudice and with calm judgment. The 
author’s estimate of Napoleon is, we think, just; giving 
him credit for his good qualities, and not sparing his 
faults. His wonderful abilities, his “wise and healing 
policy” when First Consul, as well as his “ passion for 
power” and “grasping ambition,” are considered with 
the same impartiality. 

Two fine maps are given—* Europe in 1789,” and “ Eu- 
rope in 1812.” 

President White’s appendix is a valuable addition, 
presenting careful estimates of much of the literature 
pertaining to the subject, under heads: I. General His- 
torical Works; II. Special and Collateral Treatises; IIT. 
Historical Essays and Lectures; IV. Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence; V. Newspapers; VI. Illustrative Material; 
VII. Maps; VIII. Sketches of Courses of Reading. Of 
the last named, there are two, the briefer of which we 
quote, to show how President White would have us read 
History. Read, he says :— 

“a. buona. History of Civilizution in England, Vol. 
I., Chapters VIII. to XIV; being the part on French his- 
tory before the Revolution. 

“2. Miener. History of the French Revolution, giving 
a rapid but thoughtful survey of the whole period. 

“3. Apams, C. K. Democracy and Monarchy in France, 
which will give a rapid review of the history treated in 
the two books previously read, with an exhibition of its 
effects on French affairs since. 

“And it would suggest much thought and give much 
vividness to the narration to read:—Between 1 and 2, 
Arthur Young's Travels in France in 1787 and 1789, or, as 
the book is difficult to obtain, Alison’s introductory chap- 
ters, which give copious citations from Young. Between 
2 and 3, Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Macaulay's Essay on 
Mirabeau and Barre, Carlyle’s History of the French Revo- 
lution. This brief course will give a general history, 
written by master hands, from the time of Louis XIV. to 
the war between France and Prussia in 1871.” 

We cordially commend this work of Mr. Morris. 


GERMAN Mernop. Der Leitfaden: A Guide for Instruc- 
tion in German with Grammar and Dictionary. By 
Gottlieb Heness, A. M. Boston: Schonhof & Moller. 
This book attempts a physical impossibility, viz: to 

project before the public the /éving teacher. The author 

has, however, told us how he teaches English persons to 
speak German. His system isin entire consonance with 
the method of nature. But the teacher must be a master 
of pantomine, or his success will be limited. In the class- 
room no English is spoken. The pupil does not learn to 
translate, but to understand in German. We give the fol- 
lowing as an example of the method, the fingers being the 
subject of the lesson. The pupils repeat the sentence 
only when they understand. Teacher, (pointing to a finger, 
says): Das ist ein finger. Ist das ein finger? Ja das ist 
ein finger. Was ist das? Das ist ein finger. Teacher, 

(pointing with the finger says:) Der Zeigfinger, Der 

Mittelfinger, Der Daume. Der Zeigfinger ist zwischen 

dem Daume und dem Mittelfinger; pupils do not under- 

stand. Teacher, placing a book between the thumb and 





finger, says: Das Buch is zwischen dem Daume und dem 

Zeigfinger. 

With the exception of some trifles, which appear to us 
to be linguistic errors, we can heartily recommend this 
book to every teacher who wishes to know German. It 
must, however, be placed in the hands of the German 
teacher, not by any means in the hands of the pupil, as 
that would defeat the main design of the method, which 
attempts to teach the ear and tongue, and not the eye and 
hand, as the ordinary system does. 

An OUTLINE HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR Pus- 
LIC AND OTHER ScwHoors. Frem the earliest period 
to the present time. By Benson T. Lossing, L. L. D. 
Copiously illustrated by maps and other engravings. 
Sheldon & Company, New York city. 

This work is very handsomely and serviceably bound, 
of some four hundred pages, excellent, printed on fine 
paper, and presents a succint exhibit of our country’s 
history in a highly attractive and peculiar form. We feel 
convinced that Mr. Lossing’s Outline History thus of the 
United States goes far to supply the demand it claims to, 
for the use of teachers and scholars both. Commendable 
for its plainness and authenticity, it is also praiseworthy 
as valuable for the mnemotechnic assistance it affords. 
In this its typographical arrangement avails much. The 
author has evidently given no little pains to his task, while 
Sheldon & Company have done their part as well. The 
six distinct periods into which the history is divided are 
adequately treated, viz.: Discoveries, Settlements, Colonies, 
The Revolution, The Nation, and the Civil War and its 
Consequences. The statements are richly sententious. A 
full and sufficient list of questions is provided. The 
valuable pronouncing vocabulary is an attractive feature, 
as also the useful synopsis at the close of each section, 
and finally the Topical Review questions. 

Altogether we have yet to meet with a more apt and 
striking production for the use of the student of American 
Outline History, than this of Mr. Lossing’s. 


Postscript To A LETTER ADDRESSED TO His GRACE, THE 
Duke oF Norro.k. In answer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Vaticanism.” By Joun Henry Newmay, D. D. 

THE SYLLABUS FOR THE PEOPLE. A Review of the Propo- 
sitions condemned by His Holiness, Pope Pius IX., 
with Text of the Condemned List. By a Monk of St. 
Augustines. Ramsgate. 

Mr. GLADsTONE’s ExposTULATION UNRAVELLED. By 
Bishop Ullathorne. 

SUBMISSION TO A DivINE TEACHER, NEITHER DISLOYALTY 
NOR THE SURRENDER OF MENTAL AND Moran FREE- 
pom. By Herbert, Bishop of Salford. 

Four PAMPHLETS FROM THE CaTHOLIC PUBLICATION 
Society, 9 Warren Street, New York. Price 25cts. each. 
Mr. Gladstone did not “wake one morning, and find 

himself famous,” since he was famous many years prior 

to the publication of the pamphlet which has drawn him 
into the theological arena. But he has suddenly added to 
his already wide fame, to an extent which must surprise 
himself. One hundred thousand copies of his ‘‘ Vatican 

Decrees” have been circulated; and answers, rejoinders, 

etc., have appeared and are yet appearing in England, 

Germany and America. 

Of the four pamphlets whose titles (in whole or part) 
are given above, the first two are valuable because con- 
taining the official documents which are the cause of all 
this pother. To Dr. Newman’s “ Postscript” are appended 
the “ Decrees and Canons of the Vatican Council.” The 
Ramsgate Monk’s brochure contains a “Syllabus of the 
principal errors of our time which are censured in the 
Consistorial Allocutions, Encyclical and other Apostolical 
Letters of our Most Holy Lord, Pope Pius [X,” which was 
published in 1864. 


An ILLUSTRATED CurILpD’s First Book in FreNcH. B 
Prof. JEAN GustTavE Kretrets. New York: Clark & 
Maynard, Publishers, No. 5 Barclay Street. 1875. 

This volume contains an Introduction and four parts. 
The Introduction merely treats of the letters and their 
sounds, and gives a few exercises in pronunciation. 
Part First contains forty-one exercises in reading, and 
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twenty illustrations. The sentences are simple, but pro- 
gressive and refer to the objects in the pictures. 

This practical mode of object-teaching serves to impress 
the subject-matter of the lesson upon the mind, and ena- 
bles the student to readily recall it. Part Second is an 
elaboration of Part First. Part Third contains a correct 
English version of the French exercises in the preceding 
parts. Part Fourth contains a glance at the parts of 
speech, with paradigms of the auxiliary verbs and of the 
four regular conjugations, as an introduction to the study 
of Grammar. 

This work is valuable, and well designed to meet the 
purpose for which it was prepared. 


CnorcE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE AND Lit- 
ERARY READER. Being Selections from the Chief 
American Writers. By Prof. Bens. N. Marry, D. D., 
L. H. D. Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
New York: Sheldon and Company, 677 Broadway. 
This edition of the work is a decided improvement on 

the preceding. It much more fully and efficiently repre- 

sents the rapid development of American literature. The 

“specimens”? are indeed “choice” and greatly aid the 

student in forming a correct ideal of literary excellence, 

than which few things in intellectual education are more 
to be esteemed. A library without “Shaw’s Choice 

Specimens of American Literature,” and its companion, 

“ Choice Specimens of English Literature, is like a parlor 

without ornaments or a boudoir without flowers. 


History oF GREECE. By C.A. Fyfee, M. A. With Maps. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 


This is one of a series of History Primers, edited by J. 
R. Greene. Its contents are: “The Beginnings of the 
Greeks;’’ ‘“ Peloponnessus down to B. C.,500—Colonies ;”’ 
“ Attica to B. C., 500;” “The Ionic Revolt and Persian 
Wars;”’ “The Empire of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
War;” “Sparta, Thebes, Macedonia; ”’ ‘“ Empire of Alex- 
ander” and five maps. To those who have not the time 
to read history in detail, this primer is valuable, as it also 
is to teachers engaged in primary schools. 


Scnoot Frstivat Sones. A collection of favorite English 
and German Trios and Choruses for Male and Female 
Voices, with Piano Accompaniments, suitable for Ex- 
hibitions, Commencements, Concerts and Parlor Enter- 
tainments. Price, 75 cents. Dayton, Ohio: J. Fischer 
& Bro. 


This work contains thirteen favorite pieces, and ought 
to be very popular. 

THE Lire AnD Work OF PEsTAtozzi is from the pen 
of Herman Kruesi (Krusi), of the Normal School at 
Oswego, New York. This work, issued by Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co., of Cincinnati, in typographical execution, 
binding and material, equals any of the elegant books 
which this house has produced. 


The title of the book at once attracts the attention and 
enlists the sympathy of every educator. The story of the 
life of this great reformer is here given by one, the earliest 
days of whose childhood were spent in an atmosphere 
charged with the glowing enthusiasm and intense interest 
which the labors of Pestalozzi excited. The father of the 
author was the first assistant of Pestalozzi. _The life 
struggle of a great principle striving for expression and 
recognition, is here told in a style which well befits the 
simplicity and dignity of its subject. The work is well 
illustrated with wood cuts. 

SHELDON’s READERS will be completed in June next, 
by the issue of the Fifth Reader. The lower books of the 
series are now ready. A manual for teachers will be 
issued eae with the Fifth Reader, which 
manual will be furnished free to all teachers using our 
readers. This series is entirely new, and will, we hope, 
prove a valuable addition to the school literature of the 
times. Itis carefully graded and profusely and elegantly 
illustrated. These readers, and many other excellent text- 
books, are published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New 
York, and are represented in the Northwest by O.G. 
Cook, 68 and 65 Washingtun street, Chicago, Ill. Write 
to the agent about them. 





How To WritE CLEARLY, is the title of a small and 
inexpensive book, just published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. Its author is well versed in language, 
and, by the rules and exercises in this work, correctly 
teaches the art of writing clearly. Even scholars will be 
benefited by his suggestions. We hope the publishers 
will succeed in placing copies of this book in every school 
in this country, as, thereby, they will greatly aid in pro- 
moting “proper expression,” and, in proving that the 
English language is not “ grammarless.” 


Sr. NicHoias.—Consolidation of publications is now the 
order of the day. The wisdom of such 1 movement can- 
not well be questioned. Certainly, one first-class period- 
ical is better and cheaper than two or three poor ones. 
The publishers of St. Nicholas, recognizing this fact some 
time past, purchased “ Gur Young Folks” and “ The River 
Side,” of Boston, and “The Children’s Hour” of Phil- 
adelphia. To these they recently added “ The Schoolday 
Magazine,” of Philadelphia, the oldest monthly of its 
class in this country, which, for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been the leading juvenile magazine of the South 
and Southwest; and “Zhe Little Corporal,” of Chicago, 
which, for more than ten years, has occupied the highest 
position in the West and Northwest. This makes St. 
Nicholas master of the field and entitles it to a national 
circulation. Itisthe best and the most popular illustrated 
magazine for giris and boys in the world, and we venture 
to hope that soon there will not be a child in America 
who does not enjoy the pleasure and profit of receiving 
and reading it 


LipPIncoTt’s MAGAZINE.—The Ma 
popular monthly is very attractive. The opening paper 
(illustrated) is descriptive of a trip “up the Parana and 
in Paraguay.” The author of Blindpits tells us ‘ how 
Lady Louisa Moore amused herself.” Mr. Edward Kears- 
ley contributes a poem which is very remarkable for its 
vivid, descriptive, poetic energy. There is avery interesting 
paper by Alexander Delmar on “ Overworked Women.” 
Miss Lazarus furnishes some charming verses called 
“Spring Joy.” Of a totally different variety is a well- 
written paper on Frederic Lemaitre, the French dramatist, 
of whose acting Dickens declared that it was the finest he 
ever saw. Frank Vincent, Jr., contributes a valuable 
paper styled “ Northward to High Asia.”’ “ Behind their 
Fans” is an amusing sketch. Mr: Black’s story, “ Three 
Feathers,’’ reaches a climax, but only the beginning of 
“what comes of it”? appears inthis number. There are 
other papers of special interest. The Monthly Gossip, as 
ever, is very entertaining, and, altogether, the May num- 
ber is unusually enjoyable. 


Witson, HInkLE & Co., (Cincinnati and New York,) 
have just published Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller, | Thos. W. Harvey, A. M., author of 
Elementary and Practical Grammar of the English 
Language. The Graded-School Readers are complete in 
five books, embodying the most approved methods of 
teaching reading, printed on fine paper, handsomely and 
substantially bound, and illustrated by the most cele- 
brated artists in the country. See the publisher’s adver- 
tisement. 


number of this 


May ATLAntic.—Henry W. Longfellow opens the num- 
ber with an exquisite poem, “ Amalfi,” and John G. Whit- 
tier writes a centennial poem for “ Lexington, 1875.” 
There are also characteristic poems by James Russell 
Lowell—sonnet, “To F. A.” ; T. B. Aldrich, ‘The Pine 
and the Walnut”; J. W. DeForest, ‘‘ The Fastidious Gob- 
lin.” Mark Twain, in “Old Times on the Mississippi,” 
tells about ‘ sounding ” faculties peculiarly necessary to 
a pilot. William M. Baker gives some racy sketches of 
Southwestern character in ‘Merely a Mirror.” Celia 
Thaxter has a graphic account of a“ Memorable Mur- 
der” at the Isles of Shoals. 8. J. Barrows contributes a 
droll paper on “The Northwestern Mule and his Driver.” 
F. B. Sanborn continues “The Virginia Campaign of 
John Brown.” An anonymous writer asks and answers 
the question, “ What is an American?’ Henry James, 
Jr., gives Chapter V. (Christina) of ‘“ Roderick Hudson,” 
and W. D. Howells has a critical paper on “ Alfieri.” 
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